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* ENGLISH ORTHOGRAPHY. 

The haman mind is so constituted that it is con- 
tinually liable to be imposed upon. Some one 
hag said that there is no absurdity so great but 
that it has been, or may be believed and defended. 
Though this isa bold essertion, I think that those 
who are the best versed in the history of the pro- 
gress of the haman mind, through successive ages, 
will be the least hasty to deny it. Many exam- 
ples might be adduced to confirm this, but it would 
be foreign to the present purpose to do so. It is 
sufficient to say here, that many absurdities and 
prejudices have taken possession of the human 
mind which it required centuries wholly to confute 
and to explode, People have looked back upon 
the errors and the follies of former times with a 
sort of triumphant scorn, when they were them- 

~ selves subject perhaps to other errors, and to other 
‘follies no tess obvious to their successors. Thus 
has the mind of man been for ages searching out 
ite dark and doubtful way, triamphing over past 
follies to yield to su ing ones, Bat allowing 
that it has made great, very great progress, allow- 
ing that the amount of iaformation on all subjects, 
and of knowledge of every variety is now incom- 
rably greater than it has been at any former time, 
yet we too have our follies, and our errors, our ab- 
surdities, and ovr prejudices, Some of these we 
imbibe eo slowly and imperceptibly, that we are 
often ready to deny théir existence, when they 
may have #0 incorporated themselves into the 
moral asd intellectual constitution of our minds, 
that they seem to be “‘part and parcel”? of what 
we call ourselves. 

These absurdities are, some of them, eo silent 
and insidaonas in their advances, that they are like 
certain vicious habits which, while they undermine 
and destroy our physical, intellectual, and moral 

, identity, at the same time, so stupify our sensibil- 
ity and debase our affections, that although others 
can plainly see o#r downward course, we our- 
selves alone are ignorant of it. But enough of, 


phy. I ehaliassame at first, which probably no 
one willdeng, that the object, in employing letters, 





I eras to treat of English Orthogra-| 
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is to represent certain sounds which, combined 
may form words. This being granted, what ne- 
cessity is there, in the nature of the case, of rep- 
resenting the game sound.in more than one man- 
ner? Yet we have the broad sound of a represen- 
ted in no less than seven different manners; thas, 
by @ in war, by o in nor, by au in haul, by ough 
in sought, by augh in caught, by oa in broad, and 
by aw in bawl. So several other sounds are rep- 
represented in different manuers. Again, why em- 
ploy more than one letter to represent a simple 
fsourid? Yet our language is full of examples in 
which simple sounds are represented by combina- 
tions of two, of three, and even of four letters; 
such eas ch, th, sh, ll, tt, nn, 00, ss, ee, eau 
in beauty, oug in enough, sc in science, sci in 
conscience, eigh in sleight, and ‘so in thousands 
of words. Can anything be more arbitrary, more 
unreasonable, more absurd and ridiculous. than 
such a system, of orthography? For instance, in 
the word eight, five letters are employed to repre- 
sent two sounds (at); and in the word neighduur, 
nine letters are employed to represent four sounds 
(aabr). “It is trae, that in this last example, the 
last syllable, a brilliant exploit, and one which 
ought to form an era in the history of the tri- 
umphs of the human intellect!!! is now written 
bor instead of bour, as formerly. But unforta- 
nately the learned gentleman who introduced this 
daring innovation, has omitted the wrong letter. 
Again, in compound words, letters are frequently 
omitted which are written in the simple words that 
compose them. Thus, wilful is composed of 
will and full; fulfil, of full and fill; and 00 off 
other words. Now if one | is sufficient in the 
compound , what possible necessity is there of two 
in the simple? Bat worse still. Why should 
welfare, welcome, welcomer, be written with one 
1, and wellbeing, wellmet, wellwisher, with two? 
What propriety in writing attitude with double t, 
and bdeatitude, gratitude, and latitude with one 
t? Or why write difference with double f, and 
reference, preference, and deference, with only 
one f? Why write litter with double t, and Jil- 
eral with onet? But it is useless to multiply ex- 
amples; they are more numerous than the Frogs 
of Egypt. Would it not be well for literary fops, 
and pedantic scholars, who laugh at the Irishman 
for saying banes (beans), and at grandmother for 
saying frind (friend), and larning (learning), to 
investigate this subject a little? If required to 





»|show either from analogy, or from the orthogra- 


phy of the words that one pronunciation of them 
is correct, and the other incorrect, they would, 
by failing in the attempt, learn modesty; and it 
closely pressed, would be compelled to confess, 
that to write words in such a manner as to render 
the pronunciatiou of them doubtful, is an outrage 
on reason, and an insult on common sense. Al- 
though it is as plain a conception as can enter the 
human mind, that every simple sound in the Jan- 
guage should have a character to represent it, that 
the same sound should never be represented by 
different characters, that the same character should 
never represent different sounds, and that no let- 
ters should ever appear in words in which they 
are not pronounced, yet a system of orthography 
which violates all the first principles on which it 
ought to be founded, is imposed upon us in child- 
hood, while the mind is too weak to resist, and is, 
for successive years, so effectually urged upon us, 
that we tamely submit to an imposition that has 
not a parallel in the whole course of literatare. 
M. 


MINERALOGY. 

dron. Iron has been known from a very early 
period, yet it does not, perhaps, claim so high an 
antiquity as copper, silver, and gold, from its in- 
ferior brilliancy. Frequent reference is made to 
this metal in the ancient Scriptures. Moses in de- 
scribing the richness of the land of promise, calle it 
‘ta land whose stones are iron, and out of whose 
hills thou mayest dig brass.” The art of working 
iron was early carried to a high state of perfection. 
‘*According to Heroditus a saucer of this metal, 
very curiously inlaid, was presented by Alyattes, 
King of Lydia to the Delphic Oracle which, he 
says, is of surprising workmanship and as worthy 
of observation as any of the offerings preserved at 
Delphi.”” No one possession has probably con- 
tributed more to the enjoyment of life than this 
metal. We are remotely indebtedto iron, as sin- 
gular as the assertion may seem, for the blessings 
ofscience and of civilization. Agriculture, the 
parent of our blessings, never could have exerted a 
happy influence upon society without the existence 
of some metal which was widely disseminated, and 
possessed great cohesive attraction. Agriculture 
and science are closely united—the one is not ex- 
tensively cultivated without the other following in 








its train. And it is a subject of remark that the iron 
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works of a nation are in proportion to the intelli- 
gence of the community, and the degree of perfec- 
tion to which the arts have arrived. 

Native iron, so pure and malleable that without 
aby reduction it can be wrought into useful articles, 
occurs at 2 few locatities. 

A vein or plate two inches thick was found up- 
on a primitive mountain in Canaan, Conn:, attached 
to a mass of mica slate. A mass weighing twenty 
eight pounds was found in Guilford County, N. C. 
so pure that it was wrought into nails by a black- 
smith. The iron of commerce is obtained entirely 
from the oxide by ~heating it in contact with car- 
bonaceous matter, and some flux by which it may 
be preserved from rapid oxidation. Many vari- 
eties of iron ore contam so much clay, and silex, 
that by the addition of a small quantity of Time- 
stone, they will become fused together, and form 
a kind of glass on the surface of the melted iron 
by which it will be prevented from oxidation or 
burning. Cast Iron contains so much carbon, 
and oxygen, that it is not malleable, but if the car- 
bon should once be removed, it may be re-impreg- 
nated with this substance without destroying its 
malleability; hence the process of manufactoring 
Steel bars of iron, stratified with powdered 
charcoal, are placed ina cementing vessel, and the 
whole submitted to ae great a degree of heat, as 
possible, without fusing the metal. Daring this 
process, by the formation and expansion of carbon- 
ic acid, or carbonic oxide, the surface of the metal 
becomes swollen or dlistered, hence it is called 
blistered Steel. The different varieties’ of Steel 
are produced by causing it to absorb different pro- 
portions of carbon. The heat is usually continu- 
ed about fourteen days, seven days with increas- 
ing temperature, and seven days’ with decreasing, 
before the metal becomes perfectly carbonized. 

The Francotiia Iron Works‘are the oldest and the 
most interesting in this vicinity. We have been 
politely favored by the agent, P. Patnam, Esq., 
with the following facts in relation to this estab- 
lishment. The mine from which the ore is pro- 
cured which is smelted at Franconia is sitaated in 
Lisbon, about four miles from the furnace. It 
was discovered more than forty years ago, and has 
been worked, more or less, every year since that 
period. The ore is usually found embedded in a 
permanent ledge of granite in vertical viens, the 
courses of which are north east, and south west.— 
The veins are from six inches to two, three, and 
sometimes, though rarely, four feet wide,—the 
narrow veins produce the richest ore. The ore is 

silecious and highly magnetic, and some veins, 
which have been wrought; yield a fine grained, 
cempact, rich ore, and resembling, in some de- 
gree, in the fracture, cast steel, but the ore which 
has been smelted for four or five years past, and 
which is prefered by the Iron Master on account 
ofvits being attended with less labour, and expense 


to prepare it forthe furnace, is a coarse, granular’ 


ore, easily broken,and therefore requires no roast- 


jing to prepare it for the furnace. This ore yields 
from 56 to 58 per cént of cast iron, and from 10 
‘to 12 per cent passes off in the sdoria or cinder, 
which is retrieved in the form of shot; of : varidus 
sizes, by breaking and washiog the cinder. From 


bar iron, of a quality not inferior to the best iron 


dace 2000 Ibs of refined bar iron. B. 


THE MECHANIC. 


We have more than once had our indignation 
aroused against a certain class of the community 
who affect to despise that worthy portion of their 
neighbors who obtain an honest liveliiood in me- 
chanical employments. When the mechanic is 
mentioned by the self-conceited fop, who, per- 
chance, owes his own livelihood to some industri- 
ous mechanic, he is spoken of as ‘‘only a mechan- 
tc.”? We have known many worthy young men 
mortified and pained to the heart, by the uncere- 
monions and purse-proud haughtiness of their su- 
periors in wealth and impudence only,—crowded 
into the back ground to give place to idlers, ard 
gentlemen at large, merely because they happened 
to be ‘‘vulgar enough’’ to choose tadusiry rather 
than idleness and dependence. But jet not. the 
mechanic relax his praiseworthy exertions. He 
can return the sneer of the conceited fop with in- 
terest. He can stand up in the strength of an in- 





over tinsel ard borrowed ornament. He {ills an 
honorable place in society—‘‘a place’’ said the 
celebrated Dr. Franklin, ‘‘more honorable than to 
be a ruler of nations,’’and it is time the real merit 
of hie services were appreciated. It is time for 
Republican America to cast off the fetters of prej- 
udice, forged by the aristocracy of the old world, 
and to awake to ber peculiar legitimate interests. 


society.”’ A MECHANIC. 


Haverhill, N. H. 
VALE OF THE WINOOSKI. 


marked the outlet of the lake, to a mere rapid. 














in all parts. The strata of sand in these hills in- 
variably lie in a horizontal position; and the same 
strata can frequently be traced through contiguous 
hills for a long distance; carrying the mind irre- 
sistably back to a period, when they were derosi- 


300 to 500 tons of cast iron, and about 100 tons of ted deep down in the quiet waters of the lake.— 


The evidences of the sudden draining of waters 


manufactured in this country, are made per an-| from this valley, aro too plain to be mistaken.— 
nam. It requires 2600 Ibs, of cast iron to pro- The pointed summits, and acute angles of the hills 


preclude the idea of their having experienced the 
action of the mighty flood that once swept over 
the earth; bat are precisely what we always see 
on the sudden draining of ponds that have been 
filled with sand. The stones also, which are 
imbeded ia the sand, are precisely similar to those 
that compose the neighboring mountains; and their 
rough surfaces, and sharp angles prove that they 
have never been exposed, to any great extent, to 
thé action of ranning water. This lake, surround- 
ed on all sides by mountains,—its shores broken 
into innumerable bays by the projecting headlands, 
—and its placid bosom mirroring the dark forest 
trees that stood around ‘like spirits raised to keep 
their vigil’’ over some classic spot, must have pre- 
sented a scene of beauty, such as the eye rarely 
rests upon. 

In later times this valley became the favorite 
haunt of the Indians, to whose mode of life it was 
‘peculiarly adapted from the abundance of sponta- 
neous productions it afforded. The waters of the 
Winooski and the neighboring lake furnished in- 


dependent spirit—in the superiority of real worth,|exhaustable supplies of fish; while in the dark for- 


ests, the bounding deer, the fierce bear, and the 
treacherous catamount fell before the unerring 
aim of the keen-eyed hunter. Here in the deep 
glen, the council fire gleamed on the dark visage 


the hoary chieftain; while from the lofty summit 
of the Hump, their flaming beacons threw a war- 
ning light over all the surrounding country. 


The industrious mechanic may be ranked among} 0 still later umes this valley became the thor- 
her firmest supporters, and ‘‘the period is not far 
distant,’’ says a celebrated writer, ‘‘when he shall| bands of French and Indians, ttint poured down 
be placed upon his just station in the scale of from Canada, carrying fire aud svord to the infant 


settlements on the Comhecticat and its tributaries ; 
whose deeds of savage daring are written in Blood, 
on almost every page of the early history of New 
England. But these scenes have all passed away ; 


The valley of the Winooski is one of the love.|they live only in the records of the historian, or 
liest of the many lovely vales of New-England./on the ‘‘tongue of gray habitation.”* The stern 
The researches of the geologist have demonstrated j actors in those bloody dramasare gone—stowly, 
that the upper part of this valley was once the bed |and sadly they have faded from the hunting-grounds 
of a lake, whose barriers were what now consti-jof their fathers, and the burial places of their kia- 
tute the eastern and western ranges of the Green-|dred—their council fires have gone ont in the val- 
Mountains: “Bat the operation of some tremen-/leys, and their beacon lights have expired on the 
dous force has severed the rocky barrier, and re- hill-tops—the echoing rocks hare ceased to repeat 
duced the magnificent cascade that must have their plaintive love ditty, and their terrific war- 


whoop—their light canoe no longe ‘‘stirs the blac 


The whole furdiation of this Valley is peculiar, |quiet’” of the placid lake—their cabins have rot- 
unlike any thing’elseT ever saw. Hills of pure |ted on the plain—their arrows are ai sped, their 
Hvashed sand, often more than a hundred feet high, | bow ie broken. 

and but a few rods in diameter at the base, occar| As & race, the Indians are fas: passing from tha 





of the mighty warrior, and the wrinkled brow of 


oughfare for the incursions of those murderous , 
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nd,/ unless some measures are taken to life. Let a taste for science once be formed, let | THE PROPRIETY OF FEMALES ATTEND- 
their total extermination, it may soon be nature exhibit the beauties which she conceals ING TO THE HIGHER BRANCHES OF 
nid of the high-souled Aborigines, erant, sed non from the indolent and the dreamer, and we eee LITERATURE. 

sunt. jnot go abroad for a world of beauty—we shall be-| ‘rhe appropriate limits of Female Education 
While we contemplate the noble traits of their|hold it spread out ow loveliness before us. The | witl become more apparent, if the effeets of par- 
character, charity throws a veil over their imper-|tender Gower that springs up by our path, is the jening the higher branches of literature upon the 
fections, and pity drops the tear of sympathy over spirit of beauty embodied. So exquisite is the! mental character are duly considered. It has 
“the wicked story of their wrongs.”’ May the | beauty of design, 80 perfect the adjustment of _ ‘been justly remarked—*‘ no mental power should 
memorials of them that remain, be preserved; (parts, so rich and delicate is the coloring, that it!be exercised to the neglect or disuse of another, 
may the objects that bear their Indian names, beat |speaks the divinity of its ae while - contrib- | but an equal amount of culture should be bestow- 

them forever, as the mementos of a brave, but un- |utes to our happiness. The difference in the ef-!eq on each.” 
fortunate race; and may their poetical appellation | fect which natural scenery, and the images set The Mathematics give to the reasoning powers 
never be washed ovt from the beautiful waters of|faney produce upon the mental character, consists strength, clearness, and precision; the Languages 
the Winooski. omeca. in this.—the one adds new interest to the objects’ reveal the deep, exhaustless mine of thought, give 
inseperably associated with human duty, the other| purity, force, and copiousness of expression; and 
‘throws a veil over the creator's works: the one \the different Natural Sciences open a rich and 
jaids in forming habits of patient.and continued re-! boundless field, where the imagination may roam, 
s fueit ? search, the other is gratified only by those beauties! free and unchecked. From these sources, both 
A gts | which spontaneously present themselves; the one! profit and pleasure may arise. Profit, as prepar- 
{increases high moral sentiment, the other weakens | ing the mind for the right performance of every 


The world seems to take it for granted that the 
peremiyne bao tee tee hel ey dis" the influence of moral motives. duty, and pleasure, as offering to the thirsty soul 
the pure and refreshing waters of knowledge and 


position cannot be acquired—it must be the gift of | 
truth. To woman these pleasures and benefits 


nature. The old philosophers, stoical, and disap-_ 
are not, and need not be denied. She may pos- 


pointed in their hopes, vainly sought a state of 
calm content. They could suppress the heaving: send chen” Soar Gates ede wanted vill SARA. 
ant, her difficulties various and perplexing, and 


sigh and the starting tear, but the heart remained al The spirit of melancholy, so destructive to per- 

cold and desolate place. They could Morninet conal enjoyment, and to high intellectual attain-|ine influence which she exerts upon society will 

the benighted understanding, and contribute to/ ments, is assiduously cultivated by many young be felt in a future state of being. 

another’s pleasure, but every joyous emotion ex-/persons of delicate sensibilities. There is a mor- Surely, then, she may with propriety, nay, she 

cited by a proper cultivation of the social affections bey pleasure to be sure, derived from gloomy mus- ought to avail herself of every possible aid, that 

was studiously avoided. They were all mind, but jings and sad thoughts, but it is not the height of|she may be fully prepared to discharge honorably 
her numerous and responsible duties. 


no heart. It formed no part of their views of ed-| bliss as the poet would fain persuade us. 
The study of the Mathematics gives to the in- 


ucation to cultivate every power with which man 
tellect firmness and strength, for it binds each 





earth, @ 
vent 
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A HAPPY DISPOSITION. 


Patrie quis exul 
Horace. 





Nearly allied to vain fancy, is the 


** Goddess of the tearful eye, 
That loves to fold her arms and sigh."’ 


** Few know that elegance of sou! refin’d 


is endowed, but their highest ambition was to ar- Whore soft cometion fouls a qulaher ie 


rive at a state in which the intellectual nature 





From Melancholy’s scenes, than the dull pride 
Of tasteless splendor and magnificence 
Can e’er afford.”’ 


would gain the highest ascendency over the social 
and moral. Bat aman all mind is but half a man. 
Dwelling in the midst of society, and necessarily 
affecting each other’s happiness, man should be 
educated for his peculiar circumstances. The 
social affections, though they should never hold 
reason in chains, yet are as worthy of cultivation 
as any principles of our nature. The object of 
education is to give a just equilibrium to the man. 
Every power must be daly exercised, but never to 
the injury of another. There are some mental 
habits which are earty formed, whose distructive 
influence is realized to the latest period of jife. 


damps the natural ardor of the soul. 


timentalism. 


Some seem disgusted with real life, and form 
an airy paradise to suit the peculiar characteristics 
of the mind. Nothing enters this enchanted land 
but fairy forms, and images of bliss. The smil- 
ing landacape, the gilded roof, the painted wall, 

e shining column, and the festive hall are prom- 
inent objects in the scene. In this fair world what 

eeds of martial valor, what acts of sympathy 
nd love are performed. How high on the pillar 
f fame is carved my own, my own dear name.— 
‘ings and potentates will do me reverence, for I 
xceed them all. Such are the musings of many 
outhful hearts. But every fancy picture which 
e form, gives a distaste to the sober realities of 


result of natural @onstitution. 








through all the powers of the soul. 





The spirit of melancholy paralizes ambition, and 
It is. a men- 
tal consumption, ever associated with sickly sen- 
It has no alliance with christian so- 
briety, or a calm and thoughtful spirit, bat changes 
our beautiful world into a charnel house, and the 
best gifts of Providence into objects of disgust.— 
Such are the effects of habitual melancholy. The 
heart can never devise great and liberal things in 
such a state of mind,—a light and elastic spirit is 
indispensably necessary for great intellectual and 
moral improvement. It is a very popular apclogy 
for this state of mind, that it is involuntary—the 
It would indeed 
be discouraging to attempt any change, if it was 
true that mental habits could not be changed, but 
the fact that nearly all our mental characteristics 
are the result of our course of action, should Jead 
ns to indulge the hope that ovr efforts will be suc- 
cessful, if we attempt thoroughly to discipline the 
mind, and sweeten the general disposition. The 
influence of divine grace, and assiduous cultiva- 
tion, can harmonize the passions, however dis- 
cordant, and spread the genial influences of peace 


thought, and concentrates the whole mental action. 
True, it seems that but little pleasure can be de- 
{rived from this stady, and that the hope of profit 
is the only inducement to its pursuit. Bat she 
who has toiled hours ona difficult problem, and 
has at length arrived at its solution, can tell us 
that even here is pleasure, and that her heart 
thrilled with joy from the checring consciousness 
of having gained a valuable accession to her men- 
tal strength. 

The assistance derived from attention to the 
Languages, can be felt and appreciated, when 
thoughts, deep, burning thoughts are pent up in 
the soul; when bright, glowing imaginations burst 
forth into life and power, and when conclusions 
deduced from jong, weary reasoning animate the 
mind, each seeking an expression that shall be 
comprehensible. 

The heart often beats high with admiration at 
the perception of the nobleness, strength, and 
grandear of soul displayed by the mighty spirits 
of antiquity, and often are we cheered by the 
thought that we may pluck the the flowers of Di- 
vine trath from their own native soil, and inhale 
the rich fragrance that was originally imparted to 
them by the breath of Deity. 

Is the spirit of woman oppressed and saddened 
by trial? A knowledge of Natural Science will 
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enkindle her imagination, and present those objects 
which will cheer the soul, and invigorate and 
strengthen it. Above her is stretched in soul-gub- 
ducing grandeur the clear blue ether, that is 
nightly gemmed by the distant planet, and the far 
off twinkling star. Around her are the lofty tree 
and the modest flower, the mighty river and the 
noiseless rill, the destroying hurricane and the 
gentle breeze, the furious storm and the refreshing 
shower. Beneath her she perceives the effects of 
convulsions, produced by a power of which no 
jast conception can be formed. Here, too, won- 
ders inexplicable are presented, at almost every 
advance of investigation which Jimit human curi- 
osity; and teach us how frail and feeble are all 
the boasted powers of the mind, in fathoming the 
mysteries of nature. As she gazes in mute aston- 
ishment on this grand paaorama, the soul seems 
loosed from slow wearying thought, and fain would 
fly on tireless wing to behold and admire the glo- 
rious author of universal nature. Do many diffi- 
culties obstruct the progress of her whose soul has 
tasted the rich delights afforded by Mental Sci- 
ence? She can investigate hes own miad, learn 
the strength of her own powers, discover to what 
they are adapted, and what they can perform.— 
Her strong and discriminating reasoning powers 
will enable her so far to control external circum- 
etancs, that every barrier will be removed, and 
her highest interest promoted. There is pleasure 
in overcoming difficulty, but a purer and holier 
joy does she feel as she examines the mental pow-| 
era, and becomes acquainted with the phenomena 
of mind. 

But from Moral Science she may derive the 
greatest amount of benefit and pleasure. Hasshe 
namerous and fearful evils to overcome? Here 
she is taught that only by Divine agency can she 
subdue and conquer them. And here, too, by 
comparing her own character with the standard of 
moral perfection, does she learn the vileness and 
impurity of her own nature, and the necessity of 
an entire. conformity to the Divine will. These 
are some of the advantages derived from an atten- 
tion to the higher branches of literature; and 
when it is considered that the spirit 1s enlarged by 
each accession of knowledge, and thus rendered 
capable. of more elevated enjoyment, and that 
through eternity this expansion of mind shall con- 
tinge, and the susceptibility of joy increase, the} 
importance of deep mental cultare becomes fully 
apparent. ELLA. 


If there is any thing earthly that can touch the 
deepest, tenderest, holiest, feelings of the heart, it 
is the unexpected, provideutial meeting of pious 
relatives and friends. 

There wasa visit:—and in the morning of that 
pleasant day, 1 mingled with the happy groap.— 
Father, mother, brothers, sistezs and cousins were 
there. We conversed cheerfully, rapidly, and 


bounded confidence, such as kindred spirits, only 
know, seemed to link our hearts, our interests, 
our joys, in closest union. Religion’s thoughtful 
shade, was gently blended with the joyous ex- 
pression of every face; for ali had given their 
hearts to God. Two:of our youthtal number, had 
pledged even their dives to stand upon the walls 
of Zion and proclaim a free salvation to fallen, 
sinful dying men. All were members of the same 
church and entertained the same religious views and 
feelings. We were emphatically one family; and 
love did much towards making a rich repast, as 
we surrounded the same board. Knowledge also, 
lent her aid, to brighten the scene. We joined 
our voices in a hymn of praise, and bowed togeth- 
er at the altar of God. Ah! sweet, and subduing 
were those notes of praise, but sweeter still, those 
ardent breathings of the soul, those mingled groans 
of the spirit for a parting bleesing. ‘‘Bless me, 
even me, O my Father:’’ seemed to burst from 
every sweliing heart. And we were blessed.— 
We arose meekly bowing to the will of God; de- 
parting one by one; and ’ere fthe sun went down, 
that happy company were separated far from the 
loved society of each other, and left only to recall 
the pleasures of the past. As I was journeying to 
my residence a bright and beaatiful cloud uppear- 
ed, clothed with the rays of the setting sun and it 
seemed for a moment that nature had thrown all 
her beauty, grandeur and glory into that passing 
cloud;—but darkness with her pavillion passed 
over it, and it was gone. Fit emblem, thought I, 
of this day’s enjoyment. Sach are the sunny 
spots in haman existence. But clouds of separa- 
tion,of change, will cover and withhold them from 
my eight. Earth's dearest joys, Time’s hap- 
piest hours are always fleetest. ‘Then upward be 
thy fligh O my soal! for here thou hast no rest- 
ing place. DELIA. 


A SKETCH. 


It was a lovely evening in June. Not a breath 
etirred the foliage, and a scbbath stillness seemed 
to reign unbroken, save by the song of the lonely 
whippoorwill, pouring its sweet and plaintive mel- 
ody over all the welkin. Night had wreathed her 
sable brow with her coronal of stars, and the ris- 
ing moon shed a soft, silvery light on the village, 
and the landscape. The dark green of Palaski 
shaded the back-ground, and the bright waters of 
‘our own Connecticut glided in quiet beauty among 
the green meadows below. Beguiled by the beau- 
ty of the evening, [ had unconsciously protracted 
my walk, till f stood ‘on the bank of the river.— 
The graceful elms still spread their bending branch- 
es over its margin, as in by-gone days, when the 


|grape vine half hid its purple clusters among the 


leaves, to: tempt our childish footsteps to the 
forbidden brink. It was long since I had looked 
upon this sylvan scenery, so tenderly associated 
with the long buried past. Busy thought roamed 





sometimes, perhaps, profitably. Confidence, un- 


far back to early deys, and opened ‘all the cells 


where memory slept.”’ Feeling was in consonance 
with the deep solitude of the place, and the quict 
of the hour. Thickening fancies spread thei 

magic spell on all around, and recollection lingered 
among the loved of other years. The voiceless 
dead seemed to stand before me, in living, breath- 
ing beauty, as in days long past. ‘There was the 
playmate of my childhood, the loved, the lost, but 
never forgotten Lucinda. Long had death reveled 
on those golden ringlets, yet time had not stolen 
one glossy curl from memory’s tablet, In the 
fullness of giriish gaety, death marked her for his 
own, dimmed those sparkling eyes, stamped on 
that full red lip the seal of silence, ‘“ changed her 
countenance,’’ and called her away. But whither 
went that bright spirit? Perchance to yon bright 
cloud, a guardian seraph, to watch her wayward 
playmate—now to whisper in spirit,—language of 
hope, and courage, and urge to duty—anon, to 
breathe the voice of warning, 

‘¢ Deep the pit-fall of despair, 
Let thr secktesn po 2 mo 

Sweet are the slumbers of the early dead !— 
Gone down to the dust, ere time has. cast 
one shadow on the light sunny brow. Their 
youth’s bright hopes are lost to earth, but treaeured 
up, for the fall fruition, the unclouded bliss of 
heaven. ‘ 

A rustling zephyr, borne from the orange groves 
of the south, whispers in sweet and dirge-like ac- 
cents from a sainted sister’s grave, and bids be- 
ware of earthly trusts. Not fortunes gifts, por 
affections, tears,can win from the grave its victim. 
But religion sheds her holiest light on the parting 
hour, and makes that death-scene calm, joyous, 
and triumphant. 

Sadly sweet are the holy memories of child- 
hood, but there are some recolleetions in which 
the painful has the preponderance. There is one 
lone grave, around which friendship fain would 
linger, and pity weep, on which but one summer 
has shed its blossoms, and one winter its snows. 
Piety, moral worth, and a gifted intellect com- 
bined to make the lamented M the light 
of our social circles. But dimmed is the lustre of 
that star of the morning. Mystery broods in dark- 
ness and sorrow over his untimely fall, and char- 
ity pleads, ‘‘mild be the doom of Heaven, as thou 
wert mild.”” In an unguarded hour his own rast: 
hand sundered the cords of life. Not many months 
since, he knelt in the sanctuary of God, in the 
crowded city. Those dark piercing eyes had lost 
the tender, saddened look of other days, and flash- 
ed forth with unwonted brightness, the ruins of 
the mind. Now the damps of death have gather- 
ed on that lofty brow of beauty, those cold dews 
that no morrow’s sun will ever exhale. 

A ray of light gilds the darkness of the tomb, 
and lifts the misty veil beyond. It is the hope of 
immortality, drawn from the gospel. From the 
happy psst, we may gather bright flowers, to sait 








the hour of gladness, and glean from the depths of 
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sorrow and affliction, those pearls of wisdom, gen- 
tleness, and love, that shall form a crown of beau- 
ty, in the\ealm evening ef our day. 

HARRIET. 


TRUTH ALONE BEAUTIFUL. 

There is an innate principle in the human heart 
which causes man to love truth, and regard it as 
something peculiarly valuable, beautiful and ma- 
jeatic. The images of a lively fancy, or the fairy 
forms of the ideal world may delight for a moment 
a restless mind; but truth only can impart a peace 
which partakes of its own dignity, simplicity, and 
eternity. Those who are charmed with finely- 
wrought tales of imaginary joys or woes, and are 
wont to feed the immortal intellect with ‘‘airy 
nothings,"’ feel too painfully the insufficiency of 
fiction to supply the deep necessities of the soul; 
and though such seldom become lovers and de- 
fenders of truth, they are accustomed to regard it 





as a treasure, which alone of all treasures posses-| 


ses the inherent power of imparting a lasting sat- 
isfaction to ite possessor. 

So spontaneously does the love of truth spring 
up in the haman heart, that no system of error, 
however studied and specious, would meet the 
approbation of mankind, did it not assume the 


garb of reality, and present itself to the inquiring} 


mind as the object of its search. 

Trath, then, may be regarded as having ap orig- 
inal abode in the human soul; and doubtless that 
earlier man who stood upon the subject earth, and 
held ‘‘sweet converse with Cherubim and Sera- 
phim’? saw it in all its perfection and loveliness. 
Bat when the polluting and destructive influence 
of sin introduced disorder and confusion into the 
harmonious universe, and marred the beautiful 
symmetry of man’s moral constitution; prejudice, 
in part, gained the ascendency over this principle, 
and obtained a seat in the heart there to defend 
error, the counterfeit of truth. 

When we consider truth as an emanation from 
Deity, an attribute of the Eternal, as destined, in 
the progress of time, to revolutionize the world, 
and restore man to his pristine similarity to his 
Maker, it is not surprising that u silent awe and 
admiration should steal over us; and while we 
contemplate its grandeur and purity, that sublime 
emotions should fill the soul; and that it should 
present itself to a rational being, as alone beautifal. 

VILETTA. 


MEMORY. 
Memory is among the noblest and most essen- 


tial powers, that constitute the mind’s harmonious| 


whole. Without it, the mind would present a 
blank, unwritten, save by the fleeting thoughts 
and evanescent feelings of the moment. Were 
oblivion’s veil to shrond the past, in darkness, 
euch as veils the future, where would be the pro- 
gress. of the mind? What would be. its attaia- 


ments, were the treasures of experience forever 
sealed? 

Memory is a souree of instructifn and enjoy- 
ment. How oft when living over again the scenes 
of life, may we hear a voice from the buried past, 
breathing encouragement, or whispering admoni- 
tion. In those unimpassioned moments, we trace 
the errors of reason’s unguarded hour,and find that 
our ownrash hands have scattered many thorns 
in our pathway. 

This store-house of the mind is fall of varied 
scenes, images, and gems of thought. It is the 
bond of the association of ideas. Remembrances 
pleasing or painful, are awakened by causes the 
most casual; but how ameliorating the hand of 
time. While it steals from the cup of sorrow its 
bitterest draught, it adds sweetness to remember- 
ed joys. A halo of illusive light encircles those 
bright sunny spots in our existence,where memory 
loves to linger. 

The joys of childhood are a thousand times en- 
hanced when seen through the vista of long years; 
and the impressions of life’s most impressive sea- 
son, its spring time, survive the wreck of time or 
change, and become the treasured joys of the even- 
ing of life. ; 

{tis thus our early associates form a cherished 
band, and with the deepest interest we watch their 
movements on the great drama of life. We be- 
hold some gathering laurels for the brow of fame, 
while a few are intent on winning gems to adorn an 
unfading Crown. 

Here and there we see one stooping to amass 
earth’s golden dust. Some have sundered the 
ties of home and country, for the love of Jesus, 
and are unfolding the standard of their Redeemer 
on the shores of the benighted, and some, yes, 
some have ‘‘fallen’’ and there is left a ‘‘vacant 
place at board and hearth,’ as well as an ‘“‘ach- 
ing void’’ in many hearts, and sad and sweet are 
‘the memories that linger around their quiet resting 
places. The pinions of fancy may weary in fol- 
lowing their flight jnto that unknown sphere whose 
ceaseless rounds are unmeasured by time and in 
whose boundless immensity space is forgotten, 
yet memory stays behind—its spell is the past and 
when the Star of Hope glimmers feebly in the ho- 
rizon of the future, it borrows a cheering cay from 
Memory. ALTHEA. 


SCENERY OF THE CONNECTICUT. 

Every region, and every clime have their peca- 
liarities. England has her thousand rivalets, Spain 
her sunny hills, and Italy her gentle breezes. The 
characteristics of New England scenery are of a 
sterner, severer cast, than those of the Eastern 
continent. Her cliffs aad ‘“‘mountain tops’ are 
bold and rugged, her atmosphere clear and often 
chilly, and her seasons are rudely contrasted with 
each other. 

Our own Connecticut, as it wends its way 





from the ‘‘Hills of the North’’ to meet its kind- 


red waters in the far off ocean, presents a scene- 
ry, destitute indeed of the burnished livery of the 
South, yet varied, rich, and animating. 

We wonder not that foreigners exclaim, ‘*This 
is the Switzerland of America,’’ while gazing on 
the stately summits which are stationed here and 
there on each side of its fertile valley. They stand 
like ancient sentinels, with snow-white beards, 
and rigid countenances, gravely surveying the wide 
domain, beneaththem. ‘There is something stern- 
ly significant in the appcarance of our New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont mountains. They seem to me 
to speak with a voice “silent indeed to the ear,but 
audible to the heart;”’ and whenever at twilight I 
look upon the sombre Moosehillock, he seems to 
say,—Mortal I have seen more years than thou! 
But the valley, as well asthe adjacent highlands 
of the Connecticut, has its charms. Near two 
hundred years ago the pious Thomas Hooker spoke 
of it as a ‘“‘woody vale exceedingly comely to gaze 
upon.’’ Civilization has not diminished its attrac- 
tions. The bright waters as gently and gracefully 
asin days of yore, pursue their silent course 
through the soft lowland landecape; and in those 
silvery waters are faithfully mirrored the rude 
overhanging crags, the tottering pines, and the 
cloistered branches of each lonely nook. The at- 
mosphere is never sultry, even in midsummer; 
and in the Spring season a soft and balmy 
breeze steals along the river’s banks, and at mprn 
floats in gentle vapors up the mountain side, until, 


«‘The worshipped sun 
Peers forth the golden window of the east.’’ 


How lovely is the vernal season! Perhaps the 
more so with us, since it succeeds the gloom of a 
long winter. I love to breathe its cool reviving air, 
and enjoy the freshness of the chrystal fountain as 
its waters leap in mimic cascades down the steep 
rock. Onevery side comes up the fragrance of 
returning flowers, and overhead,the sky is soft and 
blue, and radiant as the ‘‘eye of childhood.” 

There is a beautiful moral feeling connected 
with rural romantic scenery. What an impressive 
lesson ia the gliding rivulet! What an eloquent 
homily in the solemn murmering of the wind 
among the mountains, and how soothed is every 
passion at the approach of calm, silent, and holy 
Night! 

Bat to those who can claim the vale of the Con- 
necticut as their ‘‘Father-land,”’ its scenery is not 
the only charm that endears it to memory. The 
self exiled New Englander, when he thinks of hie 
native hills exclaims, 


‘Tis not for thy beauty or glory, 
Thou lofty and lovely thou art, 

And not for thy proud haunts of story 
Whese tears of deep tenderness start.’’ 


It is the remembrance of his mountain home, 
that is most deeply cherished in his heart, and the 
thoughts of it will often arise, like some towering 
landmark afar off, in the solitude of the past, long 
after the more immediate incidents of his life have 





been lost in oblivion. CLEORA. 
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THE LAST TIME. 


Who has not felt his heart thrill with emotions|°f worshippers catching the 


sundered, where ‘‘all is well.”? The little band 
spirit responded, we 


at the sound of these words, as with mourafulica-|Will all meet there. Then was the grief of the 
dence they have fallen upon the ear, How do| Weeping ones hushed though, ’twas the last time. 
they awaken all the latent sensibilities of the soul. ANNE. 


Like the requiem chanted o’er the low resting- 3 ! 
place of the sacred dead, they tell. us of. sweet PERMANENCY OF THE AMERICAN UNION. 





scenes closing, of bright hopes vanishing, of loved| ‘‘Danger to the Union’? is so old a cry, that it 
forms departing; and in the bitterness of anguish |eases to startle the reflecting; and yet so much 
we are ready to exclaim,—‘‘Surely passing away |Sensitiveness to it remains, that the topic ought not 
is written on all things earthly.” We forget {to be lightly dismissed. Were the Union as weak 


when enjoying the sweets of social intercourse tha 


t|as these clamors suppose, were it capable of being 


we shall not always thus greet each other. Plans(dissolved by any of the hundred causes, which are 


are formed for the future; joyously we speak o 


f|said to threaten it, then it would not be worth the 


coming days. Aye, dear to the heart are the soft}keeping. The bonds, which hold a nation togeth- 


tones of friendship’s voice. Soothingly they fal 


Ler, if notexceedingly strongare of no use. They 


upon the ear; and what wonder that the heart is| Will snap in the hour of need. But our Union is 
chilled when tho withering thought, ‘‘We meet for|"0t 90 weak, as alarmists imagine. It has stood 
the last time’? comes rushing o’er us, in that hour|™any storms, and will stand many more. It is 
of gladness. Then association,ever ready,‘‘though| "ot, as many think, a creatare of a day. Its foun- 
uncalled’? brings to mind the loved scenes of other | 4ations were laid at the first settlement of these 


days, and ’tis hard to believe we hear their knell. 


States, and their whole history was sileatly pre- 


At the sound of these words,sadness pervades the|P@ting them to become one great people. ‘There 


gayest and most thoughtless assembly. 


A group of fair young beings had collected in a 
9 tae pe coer waaiesrs eri in the present age of the world, such a conviction 
Racin ane aaa Sree may avail almost or quite as much as the traditional 


prejudices and habits of other nations. 
Union does not rest only on the clear perception of 
the good it confers. It rests on sentiment as well 
as interest, and on a higher sentiment than binds 
Weare charged, I know, with 
being given to boasting; but this reproach must 
not deter me from speaking of the deep foundation 
of our Union in the claims of our country on our 
No other people can look 
No other people 


joyous sport. Bounding in innocence o’er the lux- 
uriant meadows to cull wild flowers, and wreath 
them to decorate their chosen retreat, or entwining 
them in the ringlets which circle their fair brow— 
they knew no sorrow. The echo of their unre- 
strained laughter rung merrily from the adjoining 
forest and called some older in years and experience 
to witness the happiness of these merry ones.— 
The visitors were welcomed with cheers, and still 
louder pealed the joyous acclamations, as some 
new diversions were proposed. The shades of 
evening approached and the elder ones were about 
to retire, but paused to listen to the soft melody of 
those young voices as they sunga sweet wild air 
in concert. Then one of the listeners wished 
them many more such happy days; but, said she, 
‘You may not all meet again,—perhaps ’tis the 


last time.”* It was a newidea. They had never'. 


thought of this. All were silent. With tearful 


eyesand almost suspended breath, they looked 
wistfully on each other, and then in low voices re- 


peated ‘the last time.’’ 
The bell tolled the hour for prayer. A com 


is not a community on carth, which has so distinct 
a conviction of the blessings of national union, 
and of the evils of separation, as this country, and, 


iove and reverence. 
back to such founders as we. 
has done as much in an equal time for civilization 
and freedom, Two hundred years have hardly 
passed over us, and we have redeemed from savage 
wildness a realm, compared with which European]. 
kingdoms are dwarfed into provinces; and, through 
every period of our history, we have been pressing 


forward to an equality of rights and a freedom of 
institutions nowhere else known in past or present 
times. The deliberate construction of a civil 
polity, in which the idea of liberty is realized to a 
degree not dreamed of in other countries, is one 
of the grandest achievements of history. Other 
-| governments, the creatures of chance, and obstruc- 


pany of students had gathered as they were wont/ted by abuses of barbarous times, bear no such 


io do for this delightfal service. The hymn of 


testimony to the energy and elevation of. the 


praise ascending from their anited voices seemed |pablic mind. Through this clear, bright, practical 


almost to bear them from earth away. °*Twa 


ended, and ardent prayet, borne on the wings of 


S\developement of the principle of liberty, these 


unwavering faith went up to the throne of Jehovah, | distant wilderness, have moved and quickened the 


claiming in the name of a crucified Redeemer 


aj civilized world. This country has been called by 


speedy answer. Calmly they rose and felt more} Providence to a twofold work, to spread civiliza- 
strongly than ever, united in Christian love. One/tion over anew continent, and to give a new im- 
spake of a fair world where comes no blight,|pulse to the cause of human rights and freedom. 
where no sighs ‘are breathed, where no tice are}A higher destiny has been granted to no people; 





United *.ates, an infant country, growing up in alj 


and, with all our imperfections, (exceedingly great 
I acknowledge,) we have accomplished our task 
witha force of thought and will, unsurpassed in 
human history. Add to this, that we have pro- 
duced what no other country can boast of, a spotless 
revolutionary leader, a chief, who, ina season of 
storm and civil strife, amidst unbounded pop- 
clarity, amidst the temptations of severe hard- 
ship and of britliant success, never, in a single 
instance, grasped at power, forgot his daty 
to his country, or wavered in his loyalty to free- 
dom. In one form of greatness, we feel ourselves 
unrivalled. The annals of no people furnisha 
patriot and friend of liberty, so pure, so disinteres- 
ted as Washington. That‘a people having such a 
history should be bound by sentiment to the nation- 
al Union, is a necessary result of the laws of human 
nature; and accordingly, the people, as far as I 


know them, are, on this point, of one heurt and 
one mind. 


Bat, besides this generous sentiment, we have 
characteristic feelings, as a people, which bind us 
together. One of oar national passions is pride in 
a vast extent of territory. From the circumstance 
of our history and location, we are accustomed to 
think and talk of immeese regions, and to scour 
remote tracts of sea and land; and we should ex- 
perience a sense of confinement in the boundaries 
which satisfy other states. An American has a 
passion for belonging to a great couatry. A witty 
foreigner observed of the city of Washington, that 
it had one merit if no other; it was a city of 
‘magnificent. distances.’’ For this kind of mag- 
nificence our people have a decided taste. We 
look with something like scorn on the kingdoms of 
the old world; and our mother country seems to 
us but a speck onthe ocean. We travel a distance 
equal to the whole length of Great Britain in two 
days or leas, and feelas if we had but begun our 
journey. Our great men desire to connect their 
names with this vast country; and humble individ- 
uals, whether wisely or not, derive from it a feel- 
ing of importance. The poor man, in voting, feels. 
that he is exercising, in part, the sovereignty of an 
immense relm. There is more of the imagination, 
than of the heart, in the sentiment now unfolded, 


bat it is real, and itis no frail bond of: nationat 
union. 


Another cause of Union may appear to foreign- 
ers less serious than it really is. We bold together, 
because we know not where to break off. Neigh- 
bouring States are too much allied in feelings and 
interests and domestic bonds for separation, ank 


no State is willing to occupy the position of a 
frontier. 


Our union is every day gaining strength by the 
increased facilities of intercoarses. which place 
distant parts of the country side by side, and are 
interweaving almost as closely the interests and 
affections of remote States, as of those which 
border on each other. The subtile steam, made 
ap of mutually repelling particles, and melting in 





{8 moment idto air, has become~to this country a 
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chord stronger than adamant. Providence seems 
to intend to give us the physical means of binding 
together a wider region, than was ever before 
blessed with one beneficent sway. 

It also deserves attention, that the cause, which 
has hitherto chiefly disturbed our Union, is dimin- 
ishing, if it has not passed away. { refer to the 
disposition of the national legislatare to interfere 
with local interests, or to extend itself beyond the 
bounds of strict necessity; thus awakening the 
jealousy of different sections, and giving them the 
notion of separate interests. This disposition is 
yielding, not only to the resistence of different 
States, bat to an impossibility of ite exercise found- 
ed on the nature of free institutions. Under these, 
government is a slowly moving machine. Its 
wheels seem to be clogged more and more. Di- 
versities of interests, collisions of passion, party- 
spirit, and endless varieties of opinion, throw al- 
most insufferable obstacles in the way oflegislation. 
Congress, after a long session, separates, having 
hardly passed Jaws enough to keep the government 
in operation. ill free States, at home and abroad, 
feel this difficulty; and, evil as it seems, it has no 
emall advantage. It abates that worse nuisance, 
excess of legislation. By this cause, Congress is 
compelled to keep itself within its bounds; for in 
these it finds more work than it cando. The gov- 
ernment must be in reality, what it is in name, 
General, and mast be as simple as consists with 
public safety; and, thus qualified, why may it not 
hold together a mighty realm? 

Foreigners expect disunion from the extent of 
our territory, but in this we see safety, as well as 
danger; for it not only flatters, as we have seen, 
the national pride, but multiplies the bonds of mu- 
tual interest, renders free exchange of productions 
and friendly intercourse vastly more profitable, 
and, at the same time, checks that despotic power 
of party leaders, those simultaneous excitements, 
those passionate movements, that concentration of 
all the energies and feelings of the people ona 
single point of controversy, by which free States 
ef narrower dimensions are convulsed.— Dr. 
Channing. 


MEMENTOES. 

The tendency which the mind possesses of re- 
calling transpired events through the medium of 
inanimate objects, ia indeed surprising. ‘They 
form a connecting link between the past, and the 
preseat, a key to the storehouse of memory, and can 
at once people the mind with images of our earlier 
years, in all their force and freshness. An offer- 
ing, & manuscript, a strain of music, are in them- 
selves sufficient for this, they reach the concealed 
spring of the mind, which, touched suddenly, re- 
veals to us. its hidden treasures, secured in. fond 
remembrance. The shrouded incidents of revolv- 
ing yeare are again unfulded, and we participate 
in those scenes upon which Time hath set the seal. 
A sadness of feeling too, often steals over us when 


eur by-gone days are thus recalled, if painful, 
that they were ever experienced, if joyous, that 
with them there is no second coming. We may 
hope hereafter.to partake much of happiness, we 
may trast that adversity will not visit us too harsh- 
ly, but the delights and the pleasures of the years 
that have past have no return,and the remembran- 
ces of their existence, like the inanimate forms of 
those whose spirits have departed, discourse of 
things that have gone from among us, and forever. 

When Bonaparte was campaigning in Italy, he 
stopped to look upon the tree under which he re- 
membered to have read in his youth, ‘Jerusalem 
Delivered.’ His mind reverted to another period 
of his life, the glowing hues of childhood were 
again presented, and the picture of the past was 
displayed, clad in.allthe beauty of the unfaded 
original. ‘The sternness of his character, could 
not resist the effect of influences like these. He 
forgot the immense power with which he had sur- 
rounded himself, for the moment he ceased to, 
think of his schemes of ambition and conquest, 
while irresistibly he was borne back to the time 
when perhaps his youthful ardor was first excited, 
by reading of the prowess of the heroes of Tasso. 

Nor is the potency of their influence confined to 
events that have already elapsed, but it is extend- 
ed farther along the drama of life to those which 
are as yet unknows, and undisclosed. ‘The Indi- 
an, as he gazes upon his consecrated beads, is re- 
minded of his spirit land; the Catholic, as he press- 
es hie rosary to his lips, rejoices in the hope of 
participating in the joys of Heaven, in the presence 
of the beautiful Virgin; and the maiden who in 
joyous confidence wears the ring of her betroth- 
ed,—anticipates, to say the least. 

It is these mute remembrances that present the 
affrighted criminal with the painful evidence of 
his guilt. When Hamlet’s uncle killed the king of 
Denmark, he was afterwards appalled at the sight 
of the garments of his slain brother, and Lady 
Macbeth was horror struck at the sight of the 
drop of blood that had fallen upon her hand, from 
the body of the murdered Duncan. 

Again, they are the means by which we hope to 
be remembered, when we shall cease to be on 
earth. Hardly any person, however humble he 
may be, can endure the thought of being blotted 
from the living, without leaving some memorial 
that will show he was once among the things that 
were. The toil of the’ thousands is directed to 
the end that from materials fragile and decaying, 
he may fashion something lasting, and permanent. 
The Artist leaves his paintings, the Sculptor his 


statues, the Author his prose and poetry, and the 
Composer his music. 


The memorials of our friends, the chosen seals 
of our attachment, we irresistibly love for the 
same reason that the Poet did a flower,— 


tA flower I love, not for itself 
But that its name is linked with names I love, 
A talisman of Hope and Memory.” 








In ancient times there stood in the citadel of 
Athens three statuesof Minerva. The first was of 
olive wood, and, according to popular tradition, 
had fallen from heaven. The second was of 
bronze, commemorating the victory of Marathon; 
and the third of gold and ivory,—a great miracle 
of art, in the age of Pericles. And thus in the 
citadel of Time stands Man himself. In child. 
hood, shaped of soft and delicate wood, just fa!l- 
en from heaven; in manhood, a statue of bronze, 
commemorating struggle and victory; and lastly, 
in the maturity of age, perfectly shaped in gold 
and ivory,— a miracle of art!—Prof. Longfellow. 


Rvss1a.—Though ignorance is general in Rus- 
sia, yet much has been done to spread the means 
of education, and steps have been taken to diffuse 
knowledge over the empire. Every parish, or 
two parishes united, is to have a school as fast as 
it is possible to provide the requisite number of 
qualified teachers. There are besides, upwards 
of five hundred general establishments, and mere 
than fifty gymnasia where students are prepared for 
the Universaties. ‘There are several schools for 
the edacation of instructors, and upwards of one 
hundred and fifty schools attended by students in 
theelogy. 


MoRAL AND RELIGIOUS INFLUENCE.— 
This is of paramount importance. Several years’ 
experience in the government of a literary instita- 
tion, has convinced me that there is nothing like 
it. With such an influence, government is easy; 
without it, good government is impossible.—Dr. 
Fisk. 


LITERARY MEN IN THE TEMPERATE 
Zone.—Strike a circle six degrees north of the 
northern tropic, and another six degrees within the 
arctic line, and you have comprised the gold and 
silver of the haman race—you have left little but 
brass and dross.—Rev. J. C. Lovejoy. 


Tue Purrrans.—The trees that remain in the 
forest over which the tempest in its fury has swept, 
show that their trunks are oak, and that they have 


stuck their roots deep into an iron soil.— Rev. J. 
C. Lovejoy. 


About one million bushels of salt are manufac- 
tured yearly at the different salt works in Pennsy!- 
vania. 


The quantity of lead smelted in Ilinois and 
Wisconsia in 1838 amounted to 10,000,000 
pounds. 


There is nothing in this world worth being a 
knave for. 


Twenty-five thousand hogsheads of tobacco are 


janoually raised in Ohio. 


The greatest friend of ‘Trath is Time; her grea- 


test enemy is Prejudice; and her constant compan- 





FLAVIUS. 





ion is Humility, 
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THE WILD BIRD'S SONG. 


The bird that fans the morning air, 
With witching cadence warbling there, 
Then mounting up on wing of song 
Borne by his melody along, 

Now stoops to earth nor ceased the lay 
But gladly warbling all the day— 

The music of that wild-bird’s note 

On wings of heaven seems to float. 


It seems a harp of fairy string 

Not girt with earth’s imagining: 

As softly trills the trembling breeze 

To make its notes to melodies. 

Like seraphs from a heavenly band, 
Just loosed from out their Maker’s hand, 
And softly o’er the spirit stealing 

Hushes each unholy feeling. 


Sweet wildwood bird I love thy song; 

I love to hear thy notes prolong, 

And clearly wind o’er hill and dale, 

And wildly echo from the vale, 

Then see thee cleave the mountain air 

And leave thy mellow warbling there. 
Sweet bird! sweet bird! thou seem’st to me 
Earth’s most favored minstrelsy. 


There was one bird that used to come 
And build its nest near by our home, 
There yearly raised its little brood 
And sought our crumbs for daily food. 
And sometimes now, I know not why, 
The tear-drops trickle from my eye, 
When on the breeze is borne along 
That wild bird’s sweet familiar song. 


Harp of heaven! wild bird free! 

Harp of bushing melody! 

Upward borne my spirit’s rise, 

Birds will sing in Paradise. ADA. 

“ALL ARE CHANGING—ALL ARE 
CHANGED.” , 


I have seen the ruined tower 
Tambling downward to decay, 

All its grandeur, all its power 
Flourished bat to fade away. 


I have seen a beam of morning 
Steal along the mountain brook, 

Hardly yet an hour of dawning 
Ere a cloud had changed its look. 


I have seen in beauty’s bower 
Bright eyes in their joy lighted, 

I have looked and scarce an hour 
Ere its radiance had been blighted. 


Things of earth ye are too fleeting, 
Fleeting as the falling now; 

Coming, coming, is your greeting, 
Falling, falling, ye are now. apa. 


THE HEAD OF MIMER. 


BY ALANSON ADONERIM. 


One of his (Odin's) artifices im all difficult 
emergencies, was to consult the head of one Mi- 
mer, whe in his life time had been in great repute 
for his wisdom. Odin caused it to be embalmed, 
and had the address to persuade the Scandinavi- 
ans, that by his enchantments he had restored it 
to the use of speech.—Mallei’s: Northern Anti- 
quities. . 

Thou head of Mimer, grim and ghastly thing, 

As Hell to Demon's thought could ever bring; 

And didst thou once in regions of the North, 

Yield valor’s self to bloody Odin’s wrath? 

And was’t thou once the talismanic word, 

That fiercest passions in the warrior stirred ;. 

And bid him haste at every dread command, 

To speed mad vengeance 0’er each fated land, 

And spread destraction in his fiery wav, 

And all that’s lovely in wild'ruin lay? 

Dark superstition veiled the god-like mind, 

A senseless thing to speaking nature blind, 

When man thus bowed to man’s impostor sway, 

As Tran’s Sons* adored the God of day, 

How doubly dark the soul of man doth seem, 

How like the ruin’s of chaotic dream, 

When mortal dust can hold the stern command, 

And rale triumphant o’er a subject land. 


*Fire worshipers of Persia. 


[For the Repository. ] 
Tis wel as each hope, which. illumines our 
outD . 
Ana ‘casts such a radiance o,er it, 
Should fade ere too fondly we lean on its truth 
And feel that too well we adore it, 
Closely and nearly our epirits would cling 
To the dreams that were shining around them, 
And faintly and feebly our pathway would wing 
From the joys which seducingly bound them. 


If life could be always alluring and bright 
As it seeme in its innocent morning, 

No shade on its prospect—sweet visions at night 
The calm of its slumber adorning— 

Too fondly and closely our spirits would trust 
In the pleasures which Earth seemed to give 


them, 
And slowly and faintly would rise from the dust, 
Ae if it were sorrow to leave them. 


*Tis well that‘ some shadows flit over our way, 
Some clouds hover darkly above it, 
They teach us while Earth is a scene of decay, 
It were folly too deeply to love it; 
Its joys and ite hopes, for a moment which 
gleam, 
Soon fade like a vision of even, 
While our spirits turn cladly from Earth's pass- 
ing dream 
To the glorious sunlight of Heaven. 








A TuHovexutr.—Were children accustomed from 
infancy, to hear nothing bnt correct conversation, 
there would be little need of their learning arbi- 
trary rules of grammar; they would naturally 
speak and write correctly. Hence it is that child- 
ren of educated parents are generally so mach 
mere eaay and graceful in their conversation than 
the children of the uneducated. Qur language, 
like our manners, is caught from those with whom 
we associate, and if we would have the young im- 
prove.in this important part of education, we must 
be careful that they hear o0 vulgarism from us,— 
Parents and teachers cannot be too particular in 
their use of language in the presence of imitative 
children.— Pestalozzi. 

If the time shall evercome when this mighty 
fabric shall totter; when the beacon which now 
rises in a pillar of fire, a sign and wonder of the 
world shall wax dim, the cause will be found in 
the ignorance of the people. If our Union is still 
to continue to cheer the hopes and animate the 
efforts of the oppressed of every nation; if our 
fields are to be untrod by hirelings of despotism; 
if long days of blessedness are ‘o attend our 
jcountry in her cereer of glory; if you would have 
the sun continue to shed its unclouded rays upon 
the face of freemen, then educate all the children 
intheland. This alone startlesthe tyrant in his 
dreams of power, and rouses the slumbering ener- 
jgies of an oppressed people. It was intelligence 
that reared up the majestic columns of our nation- 
al glory; and this alone can prevent them from 
crumbling into ashes— 7. Fisk. 


* We know that which we learn by experience; 
what we learn by theory we guess—hence, expe- 
rience is the best teacher. 


Useful knowledge can have no enemies but the 
ignorant: It cherishes youth, delights the aged, is 
an ornament in prosperity, and yields comfort in 
adversity. 

There are in Pennsylvania 55 Academies, 2 
Universities, ‘8 Colleges, 5 Theological Semina- 
ries, and 2 Medical Schools. 


Erxratum.—lin the ninth stanza of the poet- 
ical *‘Reminiscence’’ of our last number, the 
word, ‘‘better,’’ should read “‘later.”? We ask 
the pardon of our correspondent. 


If any of our subscribers have not received the 
preceding numbers of the Mirror, they can be 
jsupplied by informing us of the deficiency. 


{Spaulding is au agent for the Mirror and iz author- 
ized to receive subscriptions and payments. 


WF" Postage on this Periodical, one cent if 
within 100 miles, or within the State; otherwise, 
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lone end a half cente. 


Oar patrons abroad are informed that Mr E. W. 











